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Further  reports  received  hiring  the  week  confirm  earlier  impressions 
that  the  spring  weather  in  the  Balkan  States  has  teen  more  favorable  than 
in  most  of  Europe  and  crops  are  in  good  condition.     Spring  crops  in  north- 
ern Europe  are  ah out  two  weeks  late,  and  there  has  been  considerable  wet 
weather  in  southern  European  countries.     In  the  Balkan  States,  however,  the 
acreages  planted  seera  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  conditions  are 
favorable.     The  latest  details  by  crops  and  countries  as  reported  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  follow: 

The  condition  of  all  cereals  is  favorable  in  Yugoslavia. 

In  Hungary  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  and  rye  at  the  middle  of 
the  month  was  favorable.     Corn  planting  was  delayed  a  little  but  all  other 
\   spring  crops  were  good. 

I 

In  Prance  the  condition  of  crops  was  above  average  on  May  1.     In  a 
j   system  where  100  is  best,  30  poorest,  and  SO  average,  the  condition  was: 
Wheat  70,  rye  and  barley  71,  and  oats  72. 

RUSSIAN  CROPS  1923 


The  crop  area  of  Soviet  Russia  in  1S23,  according  to  statements  in 
Soviet  official  publications,  abstracted  by  the  Eastern  European  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  about  177,000,000  acres,  of  which  about 
150,000,000  acres  were  jsown  to  grain.     The  crops  raised  on  this  acreage  were 
about  as  follows:    Rye  548,700,000  bushels,  wheat  245,300,000  bushels,  bar- 
ley 157,900,000  bushels,  oats  402,300,000  bushels,  buckwheat  49,700,000  bush- 
els, millet  115,100,000  bushels,  and  corn  66,500,000  bushels. 

-  0  - 

Department  Bulletin  No.  1234  on  "Agricultural  Survey  of  Europe:  The 
Danube  Basin  -  part  F  by  Louis  Q.  Michael,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
is  just  off  the  press.     Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CITRUS  iEUITS. 

The  production  of  citrus  fruits  is  not  widely  distributed  about  the 
world.     The  chief  producing  centers  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  that  is, 
the  centers  that  produce,  for  International  trade,  are  California  and  Florida 
in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Spain,  and  Italy.     Scree  citrus  fruits  are  now 
being  produced  in  Trance  and  orchards  have  been  set  out  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  Australia,  in  fact  the  Union  of  South  Africa  boasts,  of  the 
largest  orange  orchard  in  the  world,  but  production  in  these  countries  has 
as  yet  been  little  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  local  demand.     Some  ex- 
perimental shipments  have  been  made  to  the  European  markets  and  with  favor- 
able transportation  facilities,  production  may  be  expected  to  increase  from 
these  countries. 

Italy  supplies  most  of  the  lemons  for  the  European  markets.  Valencia 
lemons  are  found  in  London  and  some  continental  markets,  but  in  quality  are 
much  inferior  to  Italian  lemons.     Notwithstanding  the  production  of  lemons 
in  the  United  States,  40  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Italian  lemons  came  to 
this  country.     The  wholesale  price  of  Sicilian  lemons  in  hew  York  is  from 
50  cents  to  $2.00  a  box  under  the  California  lemons  on  the  same  market. 
This  difference  in  price  is  due  largely  to  the  nature  of  the  pack.  Italian 
lemons  of  various  sizes  and  degree  of  ripeness  may  be  found  in  the  same  pack, 
whereas  California  lemons  are  graded  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  care. 

Oranges  and  mandarines  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  Spain, 
Italy,  Japan,  Cuba,  and  Greece.     Of  these  countries,  Spain  is  by  far  the 
largest  exporter.     In  1922,  Spain  had  a  net  export  of  over  ll, '000,000  coxes 
as  compared  with  2,000,000  for  Italy,  and  a  little  over  1,000,000  for  the 
United  States.     The  large  importing  countries  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance, 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.     Of  the  oranges 
exported  from  the  United  States,  about  24  per  cent  go  to  Canada. 

The  development  of  the  grapefruit  has  taken  place  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  in  countries  consuming  large  quantities  of  citrus  fruits  in  Europe, 
the  grapefruit  is  almost  unknown.     The  production  in  the  United  States  is 
largely,  in  Florida  and  outside  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba.     Some  grape- 
fruit are  now  being  exported  to  Canada  but  the  value  of  giape  fruit  imported 
is  far  less  than  the  value  of  oranges  or  lemons. 

Canada  is  the  biggest  foreign  market  for  American  citrus  fnu.its.  The 
declared  value  of  the  imports  of  ci 'cms  fruits  into  Canada  amounts  to  about 
$8,000,000  annually,  most  of  which  come  from  the  United  States.     On  the 
basis  of  the  United  States  figures  showing  exports  to  Canada,  it  appears 
that  the  per-capita  consumption,  that  is,  the  total  imports  divided  by  the 
population  is  as  follows:     Oranges  16.4  pounds,  grapefruit  2.4  pounds,  and 
lemons  1.2  pounds.     The  per-capita  consumption  in  tie  United  States,  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  total  production  plus  imports  minus  exports,  is: 
Oranges  21.9  pounds,  grapefruit  6.5  pounds,  and  lemons  3.7  pounds. 
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FOREIGN  DEMAM)  EOR  AMERICAN  0RAT3G-ES. 

That  the  foreign  demand  for  American  oranges  is  increasing  is  evi- 
denced "by  the  monthly  export  figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Total  exports  during  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1923,  amounted  to 
2,294,000  boxes  valued  at  $3,479,000  compared  with  only  1,382.000  boxes  val- 
ued at  $6,931,000  in  1922.     This  increase  was  continued  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  current  year  when  exports  totaled  644,199  "boxes  as  com- 
pared with  578,132  boxes  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Exports 
from  July  1,  1923  to  March  31,  1924  totaled  1,695,003  boxes  as  against 
1,131,000  "boxes  during  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  the  previous  season. 

Canada  provides  the  chief  outlet  for  American  exports  of  oranges,  hav- 
ing taken  1,545,000  boxes  from  July  1,  1923  to  March  31  of  the  current  year. 
This  was  an  increase  of  497,000  boxes  over  purchases  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.    A  notable  feature  in  the  trade  is  the  increase  in  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  which  market  took  41,000  boxes  during  these  nine  months 
as  compared  with  only  16,000  boxes  during  the  corresponding  nine  months  last 
year. 

This  increased  demand  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican oranges  are  being  delivered  in  British  markets  in  better  condition  than 
are  the  Spanish  oranges.     It  is  believed  that  the  demand  for  American  oranges 
in  the  British  market  will  continue  to  increase  as  shippers  learn  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  exporting  to  that  market.     Recently  a  British  steamer  in  Los 
Angeles  was  loaded  with  11,000  boxes  of  choice  California  oranges  for  deliv- 
ery to  Manchester,  England,  marking  the  first  shipment  of  its  kind  from  that 
port  to  that  section  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Eour  vessels  of  the  line  carry- 
ing the  above  mentioned  shipment  have  already  been  allocated  to  the  orange 
trade  and  several  more  are  available  for  the  service  if  the  volume  of  trade 
demands  greater  transportation  facilities.     These  vessels  are  all  equipped 
with  air  refrigeration  and  can  deliver  the  fruit  in  European  ports  in  perfect 
condition  within  25  days  from  the  date  of  loading  in  the  California  ports. 

Exports  of  oranges  from  the  United  States  show  a  gradual  increase 
over  a  period  of  years,  amounting  to  1,800,000  boxes  in  3  923  as  compared  with 
a  prewar  average  of  1,200,000  boxes.     Canada  takes  over  90  per  cent  of  these 
exports . 

The  bulk  of  the  oranges  entering  into  the  world  trade  ccmes  from 
Spain.     In  1921  and  1922,  the  latest  years  for  which  complete  statistics  are 
available,  Spain  exported  12,000,000  boxes  and  11,000,000  bcxes,  respectively. 
Tnis  was  a  decrease  of  at  least  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  1913,  when 
16,000,000  boxes  ?;ere  shipped  to  foreign  countries.     The  United  Kingdom  is 
the  heaviest  purchaser  of  Spanish  oranges,  taking  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  annual  exports. 

Italy  exports  between  2,500,000  and  3,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  each 
year,  most  of  these  going  to  the  countries  to  the  north. 
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GRAINS :  EXPORTS  FROM  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  FOR  APRIL  1923,  1924, 
JULY  1  -APRIL  30,  1922-23  AND  1923-24. 


Commodity.  ; 

oTuly  1,  1922  : 
ixprxx  ou  i  . 

July  1,  1923  : 

Arvr>-i  T     7n    1  QPA  - 
ii.pr  11    OU  ,  LuCI  . 

April,  1923  : 

April,  1924 

EXPORTS :  : 
H  uedu ,    xiicxu.cj.mg  . 

flour :  : 
United  States  ...  : 

Canada    : 

Argentina    : 

British  India  ...  : 

Australia    : 

Rus  s ia , the  Danub  e 
Basin  .&  Balkans. 

1,000  "bushels: 

192,868  : 
233,754  : 
114,700  : 
12,628  : 
41,685 

5,664 

1,000  "bushels: 
Preliminary  : 

138,959  : 
269,655  : 
135,464  : 
12,327  ■ 
66,250 

32 , 048 

1,000  bushels : 

10,195  : 

8 , 889  : 
17,260  : 
2,381  : 
6,484  . 

a/ 

1,000  bushels 

8,418 
10,089 
25,164 
8 

6,832 
2,904 

TOTAL  ;  

:  601,299 

654,703 

45,209 

:  53,415 

IMPORTS : 

United  States  .  . . 

:  18,710 

25,725 

:           2 , 904 

:  2,226 

EXPORTS : 

Corn : 
United  States  . . . 
Argentina   

:  87,082 
:  79,418 

:  18,599 
:  80,323 

:  5,270 
3 , 120 

:           1 , 979 
:           8 , 884 

Rye  : 

United  States  . . . 
Rus  s  ia , the  Danub e 
Basin  &  Balkans. 

:           42 , 923 
:  360 

:  12,073 
:  38,000 

:  2,219 

:  2,077 
:  a/ 

Flaxseed : 
IMPORTS : 

United  States  . . . 

:  17,373 

:  13,403 

:  3,109 

:           1 , 960 

EXPORTS : 

Argentina   

:  47,284 

:  40,209 

:           5 , 902 

:  5,451 

Compiled  from  official  sources.   International  Crop  Report  cf  Agricultural 

Statistics,  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  loreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,, 
and  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  #ews. 


a/  Figures  not  available. 
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COTTON  (TfflMftSrai^bTGBEi)) :    EXPORTS  EROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES 

DURING-  toll  1924. 


Country 

Total  : 

Total  : 

April  1924 

to  which  : 

Apr  il  : 

April  : 

Long  : 

short  i 

exported:  : 

1923.  : 

1924.  t 

Staple  : 

Staple  2 

Linkers 

500  Id.  : 

500  lbs.  : 

500  lbs. : 

5UU  id .  : 

500  lb. 

Bales  : 

Bales  : 

Bales  : 

Bales  : 

Bales 

Germany    : 

73,359: 

92,505  : 

12.418: 

75, 156 : 

4,931 

51   478  • 

22  809  • 

 : 

dc . buy : 

Italy    : 

41 , 344: 

27,442  : 

3 , 223 : 

24,219 : 



TTy*  z>  t\  n  p»  * 

7'^  771  ■ 

.^7  771 

5,066: 

30,131 . 

2,174 

Canada    : 

16,349 

10,514  : 

1 , 404 . 

8 , 379 

731 

United  Kingdom  ; 

9 ,  930 

66, 413 

16, 655. 

48 , 475 

1,283 

Spain            . . . 

9,192 

18,436 

4,049 

14 , 437 



Belgium   

7,  9S5 

6,084 

:  780 

5,224 

80 

Sweden  

:  4,097 

:  5,159 

:  307 

4,852 

China   

:  2,607 

:  431 

:  431 

Netherlands  . . 

:  1,161 

I  3,929 

;  766 

3,163 

Other  countries 

:  11,534 

:  31,420 

:  4,018 

:  26,889 

:  513 

Total  April '24. 

:  322,563 

:  48,686 

:  264,165 

:  9,712 

Total  April '23. 

:  267,787 

:  267,787 

36,392 

:  228,532 

2,863 

(10  months) 

July-April '24. . 

:  5,338,974 

:  864,836 

:  4,393,387 

:  80,751 

July-Apr  il 1 25 .  . 

:  4,865,262 

:  821,601 

:  4,000,561 

:  43,100 

Compiled  from  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce,  Sec- 
tion of  Customs  Statistics,  April  1923  and  April  1924, 
and  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 


The  United  States  exported  nearly  474,000  bales  more  cotton  during 
the  ten  months  ending  April  30,  1924  than  during  the  same  period  of  1923, 
or  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent.  Exports  for  the  month  of  April  were 
heavier  this  year  than  last  but  e.  little  under  the  exports  for  the  previ- 
ous month.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  month  was  the  shipment  of  over 
66,000  bales  to  the  United  Kingdom,  making  total  exports  to  that  country 
for  the  ten-month  period  about  100,000  bales  as  compared  with  77,000  bales 
the  preceding  season. 
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WHEAT  AND  RYE ,  'ACREAGE  AND  FORECASTS  ©E  PRODUCTION  IOH  1924  COMPARED 
WITH  ESTIMATES  EOS  1922  AND  1923. 


1922.  : 

1923.  : 

1924.  : 

1  QP/l  . 

Decrease  from: 

L.  ZJ  k> " 

Increase  over 

WHEAT  : 

Thousands : 

Thousands : 

Thousands : 

Per  Cent .  : 

Per  Cent. 

Area  18  countries  re-  : 

porting,  acres  ..... 

123,937 

125,408 

120,954 

3.6 

Production,  2  coun- 

tries reporting, 

"bushels  a  . 

:  953,865 

:  941,492 

:  928,400 

:  1-4 

RYE 

Area  13  countries  re- 

porting, acres   

28 , 626 

:  27,417 

:  27,068 

:  1.3 

Compiled  from  Official  Sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
a.  Including  for  the  United  States  winter  wheat  only. 


WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  II  TERMS  01  RAW  SUGAR. 


Country. 

1922-23.      ■ : 

1923-24 

Estimates  pre- 
viously published 

Latest  estimates 
received. 

World  totals   

Short  tons  , 
537,000  : 
292,538  : 
55,857  : 

20,435,633  : 

Short  tons 

605,000 
324,340 
80,000 
21,885,693 

:        Short  tons. 

640,416 
325,193 
81,361 

;  21,923,323 

Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  h 

lay  22,  1924,   International  Institute  of 

Agriculture,  Die  Deutsche  Zuckermdustr  ie ,  April  5,  1924. 


CUBAN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 


The  total  Cuban  sugar  production  of  all  centrals  up  to  May  17  amounts  to 
4,330,000  short  tons  as  compared  with  3,861,000  short  tons  to  the  same  date  last 
year.     Thirty-one  centrals  closed  during  the  week,  leaving  53  still  in  operation. 
This  makes  a  total  of  126  centrals  which  have  completed  grinding  with  an  actual 
production  of  2,923,817  short  tons,  as  compared  with  2, 641,446  short  tons  for  the 
same  centrals  during  the  1922-23  campaign. 
Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  May  22,  1924. 
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THE  CANADIAN  CITRUS  FRUIT  TRADE. 

Canada  spends  abroad  about  $8,000,000  annually  for  citrus  fruits, 
according  to  the  import  f ignres  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics.   ITo  quantitative  figures  are  given  except  for  grapefruit,  the  imports 
of  which  during  the  eleven  months  ended  February  29,  1924,  amounted  to 
16,201,000  pounds  valued  at  $634,000.     Oranges  constitute  the  most  important 
item  in  the  value  of  the  Canadian  citrus  fruit  trade,  receipts  during  the 
past  four  Canadian  fiscal  years  (April  1,  1919  to  March  31,  1923)  having 
averaged  about  $6,000,000  annually.    Lemons  came  next  in  importance  With  an 
annual  import  value  of  approximately  $1,400,000,  followed  by  grapefruit,  the 
annual  import  of  which  averaged  approximately  $730,000  in  value.     The  import 
value  of  the  goods  shipped  into  Canada  is  the  market  value  of  those  goods 
when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from 
which  and  at  that  time  when  they  were  exported  to  Canada  and  not  the  final 
retail  price.     The  cost  of  transportation,  storage  and  refrigeration  charges, 
middlemen's  profits,  etc.,  add  much  more  to  the  final  retail  value  of  the 
fruit. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  important  source  of  all  of  Canada's 
citrus  fruit  imports.     Cf  the  total  of  16,201,000  pounds  of  grapefruit  im- 
ported during  the  eleven  months  ending  February  29,  1924,  the  United  States 
supplied  approximately  15,286,000  pounds.     The  other  chief  sources  were 
Jamaica  and  Cuba.     The  total  imports  of  lemons  during  the  same  period  were 
valued  at  $1,083,000  of  which  $653,000  worth  came  from  this  country.  Italy 
has  always  teen  our  chief  competitor  for  the  Canadian  lemon  market,  the  im- 
ports from  that  country  during  this  period  being  valued  at  0415,000.  The 
total  value  of  the  oranges  imported  into  Canada  during  these  eleven  months 
was  $5,285,000,  the  United  States  supplying  a  quantity  valued  at  $4,947,000. 
An  interesting  item  in  the  oTenge  trade  of  Canada  is  the  fact  that  Japan  has 
been  shipping  to  that  market.     Imports  from  that  country  during  the  eleven 
months  under  consideration  were  valued  at  $275,000. 

TTo  detailed  statistics  are  available  showing  the  exact  quantities  of 
citrus  fruits  taken  from  each  of  the  important  producing  sections  in  the 
United  States.     Florida,  of  course,  supplies  most  of  the  grapefruit,  while 
California  supplies  the  lemons.    Oranges  are  imported  from  both  California 
and  Florida.     Export  shipments  of  grapefruit  and  oranges  usually  begin  in 
Florida  during  October  and  run  until  May.     Caliiornia  begins  shipping  out  the 
new  orange  crop  about  one  month  later  than  Florida.    Export  shipments  of  lem- 
ons also  begin  in  November.     The  Canadian  import  figures  show  that  the  bulk 
of  the  grapefruit  imported  into  Canada  comes  in  during  the  months  October  to 
May,  inclusive.    Arrivals  of  lemons  are  heaviest  during  April,  May,  June  and 
July  while  orange  receipts  are  highest  from  December  through  July". 

According  to  statistics  compiled  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  the  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  United  Stares,  the  exports  of  grapefruit  from  this  coun- 
try to  Canada  during  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1923,  amounted  to 
255,200  boxes.    Exports  of  oranges  during  that  same  period  totaled  2,122,000 
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Doses,  while  shipments  of  lemons  amounted  to  144,000  boxes.    The  gross  weight 
of  a  box  of  grapefruit  varies  from  87  to  96  pounds  while  a  box  of  oranges 
weighs  78  pounds  and  a  box  of  lemons  84  pounds.     About  10  pounds  can  be  de- 
ducted for  tare  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  weight  of  a  box  of  the  fruit. 

According  to  the  last  Canadian  Census  (1921)  the  population  of  Canada 
was  8,788,000.     On  this  basis  it  can  be  seen  that  the  annual  consumption  of 
American  grapefruit  in  Canada  amounts  to  about  2.4  pounds  per  capita.  The 
consumption  of  American  oranges  works  out  at  16.4  pounds  per  capita,  and  of 
American  lemons  at  1.2  pounds  per  capita,  per  annum.     These  figures  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of  citrus  fruits  in 
Canada  since  the  United  States  supplies  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
imports  as  previously  stated. 

The  total  production  of  grapefruit  in  the  United  States  during  1923 
amounted  to  8,000,000  boxes,  that  of  lemons  to  4,800,000  boxes  and  of  oranges 
to  34,800,000  boxes.    Adding  to  these  figures  the  168,000  boxes  of  grapefruit, 
the  1,499,000  boxes  of  lemons  and  the  93,000  boxes  of  oranges  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  1923  gives  a  total  supply  in  the  country  of  8,168,000 
boxes  of  grapefruit,  6,199,000  boxes  of  lemons  and  34,893,000  boxes  of  oranges. 
Deducting  the  exports  of  281,000  boxes  of  grapefruit,  182,000  boxes  of  lemons 
and  2,294,000  boxes  of  oranges  leaves  a  balance  in  the  country  for  domestic 
consumption  of  8,887,000  boxes  of  grapefruit,  6,017,000  boxes  of  lemons  and 
32,598,000  boxes  of  oranges.     Since  the  population  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1923  may  be  estimated  at  112,000,000,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  quantity 
was  sufficient  to  allow  for  a  per  capita  consumption  of  6.5  pounds  of  grape- 
fruit, 3.7  pounds  of  lemons  and  21.9  pounds  of  oranges. 

The  Canadian  import  duty  on  grapefruit  is  $1.00  per  100  pounds.  Im- 
ports from  British  possessions,  however,  Australian  excepted,  enjoy  a  prefer- 
ence of  50'^  so  that  the  duty  on  fruit  from  these  countries  is  only  50^  per 
100  lbs.     This  preference  is  particularly  advantageous  for  shippers  in 
Jamaica  who  supplied  Canada  with  377,000  lbs.  of  grapefruit  during  the  eleven 
months  ending  February  2  9,  1924.     Oranges  and  lemons  are  allowed  free  entry. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  quote  from  a  recent  report 
of  the  Bank  of  America  in  New  York  City  which  shows  that  the  per  capita,  con- 
sumption of  oranges  in  that  city  amounts  to  about  50  pounds  annually,  or  to 
a  total  of  363,727,500  pounds.     The  growth  in  the  metropolitan  taste  for 
oranges  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  New  York  receipts  in  1922  amounted 
to  only  8,051  carloads  while  during  1923  they  totaled  12,133  carloads.  The 
demand  for  grapefruit  in  the  metropolis  is  growing  even  fa.ster  than  that  for 
oranges,   the  survey  shows.     In  1922  the  city  took  2,134  carloads  of  grape- 
fruit, while  in  1923  the  receipts  were  3,861  carloads.     It  also  consumed 
4,211  carloads  of  lemons. 
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CITHUS  IEUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

According  to  clippings  from  the  British  press,  sent  in  "by  Edward  A. 
Eoley,  American  J\gric  alt  oral  Commissioner  at  London,  Empire  producers  of 
citrus  fruit  are  feeling  a  Keen  competition  from  American  sources  in  qual- 
ity and  "business  methods.     Mention  is  made  of  the  at'ceniiou  attracted  by 
certain  packers  of  California  oranges.     These  shipments  of  fine  grade  had 
each  fruit  wrapped  in  a  wrapper  on  which  was  printed  a  recipe  for  preparing 
oranges  in  the  raw  state  or  for  sauces  and  pickles  in  r/hich  oranges  maybe 
used.     Such  fruit  competes  well  with  Jaffa  and  Spanish  oranges,  which  in 
Mid-April  were  reported  as  rising  in  price. 

Sicilian  and  Spanish  lemons  have  been  somewhat  cheaper  on  British 
markets.     Heavy  shipments,  totaling  30,000,000  pieces  in  March  from  Italy 
alone,  have  had  their  effect.    Messina,  which  produces  over  60  per  cent  of 
Italy's  lemons,  reports  heavy  yields,  which  indicate  a  heavy  lemon-eating 
year  in  Great  Britain.    English  people  are  said  to  eat  6  lemons  per  year 
per  person  ordinarily,  while  Americans  use  twice  as  many,  in  spite  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.     Should  Russia  return  to  her  prewar  position  as  one  of 
Italy's  best  customers;  restrictions  on  American  trade  would  lose  some  of 
its  significance  for  Italian  producers.    Demand  from  Bussia  is  said  to  have 
resulted  from  the  Russian  belief  that  lemon  in  tea  cured  the  severe  attacks 
of  scurvy  common  in  that  country. 


NEW  ZEALAND  DAIRYING  MABCH,  1924 

Receipts  of  salted  and  unsalted  butter  fcr  the  month  at  grading  stores 
show  a  decline  of  12.7  per  cent  when  compared  with  those  of  February,  1924, 
and  of  19.1  per  cent  as  against  the  receipt  of  March,  1923. 

In  support  of  the  above,  Mr.  Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus,  American  Consul 
General  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  his  monthly  dairy  report  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  quotes  the  following  figures  from  the  New 
Zealand  Department  of  Agriculture: 


BUTTER :  RECEIPTS  AT  GRADING  STORES,  NEW  ZEALAND 


Kind 

:    Esb . 

:  1924 

:  March 

:  1-924. 

:  March 

:  1323 

8  months 
:  ending 
:  Mbx.Z13.9ZA 

8  months 
:  ending 
:  Mar..  31,  1923 

Eresh 
Salted  : 
Total  : 

'  Sh.  Tons 

COD 

6.339  : 

•  Sh.To.up 
5  £52  : 

Sfc.Tcns 
4T9 

Sn.  Tons 
3,179  . 
48  IS?  : 

Sh.  Tons 
3,761 
55 , 746 

6;554  : 

o  r<  6  fi  I 

7.082  : 

51  356  : 

59 , 507 
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HEVi  Z1ALAKD  DAIRYING-  MARCH  1 324 ,  -C  DNT 1 D . 

The  February  1924  figure  is  13.1  per  cent  less  than  for  the  same  month  in 
1923,    At  the  end  of  March  1924  there  were  1,972  short  tons  of  "butter  held 
in  the  grading  stores. 

Exports  in  March  1924  totaled  3,434  short  tons,  amounting  to  only 
40.3  per  cent  of  the  February  1924  figure  of  8,519  short  tons.     The  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  to  40.7  per  cent  of  the  February  figure, 
with  the  United  States  takings  shrinking  to  the  extent  of  54  per  cent  of 
the  previous  month's  "business.     In  February  Great  Britain  took  95.8  per 
cent,  or  8,519  short  tons  of  New  Zealand's  butter  exports,  and  in  March 
3,328  short  tons  or  96.9  per  cent  of  the  total.     Shipments  to  America  in 
February  accounted  for  70  short  tons  or  .82  per  cent,  and  in  March  for  38 
short  tons,  or  1.1  per  cent,  nosing  out  Canada  as  New  Zealand's  second  best 
butter  market. 


CHEESE:  RECEIPTS  AT  GRADING  STORES,  HEW  ZEALAND. 


8  months 

.    ■  8  months 

Kind 

Feb. 

.  March 

March 

:  ending 

ending 

1924 

1924 

1923 

Mar. 31,  1924 

Mar,  31,  1923 

.  Sh.Tons 

Sh.Tons 

Sh.  Tons 

Sh.  Tons 

Sh.  Tons 

white 

5,095 

4,803 

:  5,239 

37 , 464 

:  32,066 

Colored 

3,342  . 

2,661 

3,124 

22,944 

18,033 

Total 

8,437 

7,464 

8,363 

:  50,408 

50,099 

The  February  total  shows  a  slight  decrease  below  that  of  February, 
1923,  x?hile  March  1924  went  10.7  per  cent  below  the  previous 'month.  How- 
ever, the  total  for  the  8  months  ending  March  31,  1924  shows  an  increase 
of  20.5  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  1923  period.    Exports  in  March 
1924  fell  48.3  per  cent  below  those  of  February,  from  11,364  short  tons  to 
6,143  short  tons.     Practically  all  the  cheese  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  none  to  the  United  States  in  either  month. 

The  trade  expects  butter  production  to  slacken  a  little  at  this 
season,  but  the  heavy  decrease  in  both  butter  and  cheese  exports  is  most 
generally  attributed  to  the  very  dry  weather  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Dominion.    This  has  actually  decreased  the  production, 
while  another  car.se  is  said  to  he  the  fact  that  a  number  of  dairy  compan- 
ies have  discontinued  exporting  temporarily  and  are  now  storing  butter  for 
winter  consumption.     Nothing  is  said  about  future  butter  production,  but 
cheese  is  expected  to  rally  shortly. 

-    0  - 

According  to  3.  Scalia,  a.  London  Citrus  fruit  importer,  the  average 
per  capita  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  as  follows:  Lemons  6,  oranges 
30.  apples  40. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  RICE 

Since  1922  the  United  States  has  been  ranking  second  to  British 
India  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  British  rice  market.    American  rice 
is  considered  to  he  the  best  on  the  market,  and  is  always  in  demand,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  always  more  expensive  than  that  from  any  other 
source,  "Blue  Rose"  and  "Chinese  Blue  Rose"  are  the  two  American  grades 
most  common  in  London,  the  latter  being  considered  the  best  grade  that 
market  offers. 

In  a  very  detailed  report  on  the  position  of  American  rice  in  London, 
Mr.  Howard  Donovan,  American  Vice  Consul  in  that  city,  gives  as  the  coun- 
tries of  origin  of  British  rice  the  following:     India,  United  States,  Siam, 
Spain,  French  Indo-China  and  Ital3T.     Small  quantities  also  come  from  Germany, 
The  Netherlands  and  Java.    Following  is  a  table  showing  the  percentages  of 
cleaned,  whole  rice  supplied  by  the  leading  producing  countries  since  1913: 


Year 

India 

United  States 

•  Siam 

Spain 

per  cent 

per  cent  : 

per  cent 

per  cent 

1913  .. 

62 

8 

1 

1919  .. 

82 

:  6 

10 

1920. . . 

86 

2 

6 

1921 

50 

6 

27 

7 

1922  .. 

44 

:  20 

9 

9 

1922  was  the  first  time  during  the  five  years  considered  that  Indian  sup- 
plies fell  below  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  imported.     That  year  also 
marked  the  beginning  of  increased  proportional  takings  from  America. 

There  is  a  seasonal  element  entering  into  the  rice  trade,  Oriental 
rices  begin  to  arrive  in  London  in  April  and  continue  with  some  variation 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.    American  rices  are  utilized  very  heavily 
during  the  winter,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  on  imports  during 
the  first  two  months  of  1922,  1923  and  1924: 


Two  Months  ended  Feb.  28-29 


.fcrom 

J  1922 

J  1923 

1  1924 

:  1,000  pounds 

: 1,000  rounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

:         3 , 992 

r       17, 956 

:  12,862 

British  E.  Indies  ... 

,  2,499 

:  12,038 

:  9,325 

Other  Countries    : 

18 , 323 

23,027  : 

22 , 028 

Total    : 

24,814  ; 

53 , 921  •' 

44,715 
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GREAT  BRlTA.il  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  RICE  (CONT'D) 

The  Vice  Consul  feels  that  the  only  reason  America  does  not  hold 
this  lead  is  the  inability  to  meet  the  lower  price  carried  Toy  faster  a 
product.    Prices  quoted  by  a  large  London  retailer  (April  24,  1924)  per 
pound,  were: 

Source  and  kind  Price  per  pound 

Carolina    $0"^ 

T  .09 

Java  

Spanish  Japan    - 

v  Patna,  kind,  vol   '^7 

"       Genuine   'ZZ 

Kind  - 

Rangoon    Q? 

Flakes    '  - 

n  J  ....  -Ob 

Ground   

Prospects  for  this  season  for  American  rice  in  London  are  general- 
ly descried  as  favorable  Houever  since  Continental  crop  f  «^ 
te  be  heavy,  the  element  of  price  '  ^  s  »d  SnsSers  as  heavily  as  is 

+  ^  if  of  +>^p  rlean    whole  rice  imported  into  Great 

^^^^BrB  -  tyws;  :~ai 

almost  wholly  within  the  cl ass  named    f i nds  ijs    ay  werg  ^  d 

countries.    Percentages  of  clean,  whole  rice  impoi 
during  the  five  years  shown  were: 

iqil        X    1919  1920  1921  1922 

per  cent     per  cent     per  cent     per  cent       per  cent 


42  46 


48  40  86 


„  „-f  iq??  rp^ilted  from  over-stockins  during 
The  extremely  high  Percentage  of  ^f  "^1^  1        the  heaviest  purchaser 

the  preceding  year.     »-  1«  to  W d™Lrted  in  1S23  showed  a 
on  the  British  rice  market    bu a     S^t  one'-third  of  this  decline  can 
total  decide  of  1 '8 ■072  000  vou.  teses  t0  the  extent  of  some 

7  f  000 bounds  "Se "  cHne  rn  purchases  is  attributed  partially  to 
56.7S4.000  pounds .     I  partially  to  unusually  heavy  buying  m 

oSr  xoSstSf?  Pafucularly  fruit.     So  far,  re-exports  have  shown  no 
real  tendency  toward  recovering. 
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THE  PEAHUT  INDUSTRY  OP  BURMA.. 


Peanut  cultivation  in  Burma  is  now  an  established  industry. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Moffitt,  American  Consul  at  Rangoon,  in  his  answer  to  the 
II.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  annual  questionnaire  on  p  s  :ts, 
states  that  local  demand  for  peanut  oil  among  Burmese  natives  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  steady  increases  in  acreage  and  production,  and  that 
there  is  never  any  surplus  of  oil  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Areas  increased  from  332,477  acres  in  1923  to  371,000  acres,  as 
stated  in  the  Official  Pinal  Forecast  in  February.    Actual  acreage 
figures  will  not  be  available  until  October,  when  the  Official  Season 
and  Crop  Report  appears.     There  is  talk  of  increasing  the  acreage  to 
some  395,000  acres  for  the  1924-25  crop.    Production  for  1922-23  was 
93,740  long  tons  at  .282  long  tons  an  acre.     The  estimate  for  1924  is 
published  at  115,000,  which  would  show  a  yield  of  .309  ton  per  acre. 
The  Consul  points  out,  however,  that,  in  the  face  of  an  average  yield 
of  93,000  tons  for  the  years  1918  to  1923,  and  bad  weather  having  lowered 
the  quality  of  this  year's  crop,  the  estimate  is  in  all  probability 
rather  excessive.     However,  given  favorable  weather,  the  proposed  395,000 
acres  should  produce  about  120,000  tons  of  nut  in  shell. 

Exports  of  Burmese  peanuts  have  never  been  heavy.     In  1919  the 
whole  amount  exported,  2,611  tons,  went  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  In 
1920  exports  totaled  1,015  tons,  of  which  464  went  to  Hong  Kong  and  350 
to  France.    Hone  went  out  during  1921  or  1922,  and  only  34  tons  in  1923, 
of  which  32  went  to  Germany.     Peanut  oil  left  Burma  in  1920  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2,800  tons.     Of  this  the  United  Kingdom  took; the  greater  part, 
with  Italy,  Egypt  and  Straits  Settlements  in  order  named.     In  that  year 
the  United  States  imported  44  tons  of  Burmese  peanut  oil,  and  none  since. 
Total  exports  in  1921  fell  to  232  tons  and  to  700  pounds  in  1923. 

Exporting,  therefore,  has  little  to  do  with  stimulating  peanuts  in 
Burma.     Native  demand,  however,  continues,  and  Government  aid  is  active 
in  increasing  production  and  introducing  more  profitable  varieties.  Pea- 
nut oil  is  in  greater  demand  than  sesamum  oil,  both  heavily  consumed 
locally,  owing  to  its  lower  price.     It  is  extensively  used  to  adulterate 
sesamura,  for  in  a  land  of  comparatively  high  living  costs  the  demand  for 
cheap  food  products  is  great.     Tne  cake  left  from  oil  extraction  finds  a 
ready  market  in  Great  Britain,   some  17,000  tons  going  there  every  year  as 
an  average.     However,  in  1922  31,718  tons  of  cake  were  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  1923  about  41,700  wore  exported,  of  which  Britain  took 
39,632  tons  and  Germany  about  2,000.     It  was  the  first  time  Germany  ever 
imported  Burmese  cake,  and  there  is  seen  further  demand  from  that  direc- 
tion. 
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PEAMJT  CULTURE  IN  THE  BOMBAY  PEESIDEUCY. 


In  a  special  report  on  peanut  culture  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
of  India,  Mr.  'Wilbur  KeTa  linger,  American  Consul  at  Bombay,  sets  forth^ 
that  during  the  season  1923-24,  314,536  acres  were  under  peanuts  In  his 
district.    The  average  yield  per  acre  varies  from  800  to  1600  pounds  of 
unhusked  peanuts  containing  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  kernels.    An  acre 
of  peanuts  also  yields  about  800  pounds  of  fodder  of  a  grade  popular  m 

India .  .  . 

The  report  states  further  that  the  peanut  is  not  indigenous  to 
India,  although  it  is  so  called  in  agricultural  reports  to  distinguish 
older  varieties  from  those  introduced  in  more  recent  years.     The  nrst 
reference  to  Indian  peanuts  appears  in  a  book  of  travel  published  m  18QC, 
when  peanuts  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  China  and  Manila .    T he 
high  point  of  production  in  Bombay  before  the  past  season  came  m  1895-6 
when  164,000  acres  were  under  peanuts.     There  followed  a  decline  to  the 
low  point  of  128,034  acres  in  1909-10,  after  which  improvements  m  agri- 
cultural methods  began  to  make  themselves  felt.    Before  that  date,  re- 
stricted areas  had  been  encouraged  through  unfavorable  seasons,  while 
disease,  lack  of  rotation  and  poor  cultural  practices  generally  resulted 
in  degeneration  of  seed.    Prom  the  yields  of  1500  to  2,000  pounds  to  the 
acre  in  the  earlier  years,  the  returns  went  to  800-1,000  pounds. 

Government  action  to  check  disease  largely  took  the  form  of  import- 
ing foreign  varieties  of  plants,  which,  with  the  time  necessary  to  mature 
them,  were:  Pondicherry,  4-l/2  months;  Spanish,  3-1/2  months;  small 
Japanese,  3-1/2  months;  large  Japanese,  4-l/2  months,  and  Virginia,  4-1/2 
months.     Cultivation  of  these  varieties  resulted  in  the  large  Japanese 
becoming  the  most  popular,  followed  by  Fondicherry,  Spanish  and  small 
Japanese.    Of  these  the  Spanish  and  small  Japanese  are  early  varieties  and 
are  generally  grown  without  irrigation.    The  other  varieties  are  later  but 
not  as  late  as  the  so  called  Indigenous  nuts  and  require  one  or  more  water- 
ings where  rainfall  is  scanty.     The  small  American  is  being  tried  out  m 
Khandesh  with  good  results.  . 

Peanuts  in  Bombay  are  planted  at  the  first  fall  of  ram,  usually 
about  June  15,  maturing  from  September  to  December.    ITo  machinery  is  used 
in  cultivating  or  harvesting  the  crop.     It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
potential  acreage  available  for  peanut  production.     It  has  oeen  estimated 
that  the  Central  Provinces  could  devote  3,000,000  to  4,000  000  acres  to 
peanuts,  which  since  Bombay  produces  some  10  per  cent  of  the  total  Indian 
crop,  is  roughly  the  present  total  area  in  all  India  under  peanuts.  There 
is  known  to  be  more  land  in  Bombay  adapted  to  peanuts  than  is  now  so  util- 
ized, the  controlling  factor  being  the  relative  values  of  other  crops  to 
which  the  same  land  might  be  devoted.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  peanut 
areas  will  increase  as 'improved  methods  enhance  the  value  of  the  crop  ob- 
tained. 
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CHINESE  FEAMJTS 

Inquiries  into  the  peanut  situation  in  China  "bring  out  at  l?ast 
one  definite  point,  which  is,  the  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  figures 
of  any  kind  on  areas  and  crops  in  that  country.    Export  figures  are  a 

simpler  matter. 

In  answering  questionnaires  on  peanuts  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  American  Consuls  in  Shanghai,  for  South 
China,  and  Tientsin  in  the  North,  both  report  a  practical  non-existence  of 
any  official  material  relative  to  peanut  production.     Consul-General  Edward 
S.  Cunningham  at  Shanghai,  expects  exports  from  his  district  to  shrink. 
Owing  to  the  rising  cost  of  other  foodstuffs,  peanuts  are  finding  greater 
utility  at  home  as  a  food,  roasted  or  in  candy  form.     G.  0.  Woodard,  Amer- 
ican Vice-Consul  at  Tientsin,  submits  export  figures  from  that  port  snow- 
ing substantial  gains  for  1923  over  1922,  with  an  estimated  exportable  sur- 
plus for  the  current  year  of  40,000, COO  pounds,  a  little  less  than  1923. 
Exports  to  America  from  Tientsin  district  are  expected  to  fail  to  1,500,000 
pounds.     Ewangtung  Province  has  "been  a  heavy  producer  in  the  Forth  hut  is 
said  to  he  falling  off.    Exports  from  Tientsin  are  not  expected  to  increase 
and  Shanghai  reports  a  positive  shrinkage  in  the  available  exportable  sur- 
plus.    It  appears,  then,  that  even  though  peanut  areas  in  China  may  not  be 
actually  smaller  than  in  former  years,  local  interest  in  that  commodity  is 
withdrawing  it  from  the  export  market. 

FIillhCE  ARD  COMMERCE,  of  Shanghai,  has  made  an  estimate  of  Chinese 
peanut  areas,  which  it  places  at  3,020,000  acres.    Accepting  this  figure, 
which  is  apparently  the  only  one  available,  we  find  that  453,000  acres, 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total,  are  located  in  Shantung,  and  40  per  cent 
in  Kwangtung,  the  province  credited  with  the  most  extensive  peanut  lands. 
Production  figures  for  these  areas  and  others  in  China,  submitted  by  the 
same  journal,  are  so  irregular  as  to  appear  fantastic,     however,  allowing 
a  production  rate  of  ^00  pounds  per  acre  in  1923,  which  would  be  a  good 
yield,  all  China  could  not  produce  more  than  2,114,000,000  pounds. 

Following  are  export  figures  for  the  port  of  Tientsin  covering  1922 
and  1923: 


:  1922 

1923 

Total 

To 

:  Total 

:  To 

.  Export 

U.S. 

Exoort 

U.S. 

Pounds 

.  Pounds  . 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Peanuts  (In  shells) 

.  22,000,000 

212,000' 

40,000,000 

2,000,000 

Peanuts  (Sh'elled) . . 

14,000,000 

767,000. 

12,000,000 

3,000,000 

Peanut  cake   

9,000,000 

S, 000,000 

90 

Owing  to  keen  competition  between  conference  and  ncr-conf ererce 
lines,  freight  rates  are  subject  to  sudden  variation.     The  following  quota- 
tions ruled  on  March  3,  1924: 
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CHINESE  PEA2TUTS  (CONT'D) 
Conference  Rates. 


Peanuts  (In  shells) 
Peanuts  (Shelled). 

Oil  (Barrels)   

Oil  (Cases)   

Oil  (Bulk)   


All 

are  sub.jec 


quo  uatic 
*  to  a 


I'O 


Jaci 


/Gas 


To  Atlantic  Coast 


$11.00  per  2000  lbs. 
6.  CO    »        ,;  11 
8.00    11     40  cu. ft . 
8.00    11    40  cu.ft. 
8.00    »     2000  lbs. 


$32.00  per  2240  lbs. 
17.00    "       "  » 
17.00     "       "  " 
12.00    "     40  cu.fi. 


s  are  in  gold  dollars.     The  above  rates 
00  reduction  which  is  to  apply  to  the 
local  freight  from  Tientsin  to  Shanghai  and  which  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  shipper. 

If  shipped  direct  from  Taku  Bar  the  above  rates  are  net, 
lighterage  Tientsin  to  Taku,  Bar  to  be  absorbed  by  carrier  on 
Atlantic  Coast  cargo  and  by  shipper  on  Pacific  Coast  cargo. 

Competitive  Rates. 


•  To  Paoif 

ic  Coast 

.    To  Atlantic  Coast 

Peanuts 
Peanuts 
Bulk  oil 

(in  shells) . . 
(Shelled)  ... 

$8. CO  per 
6.00  per 
6.00  per 

2000  lbs. 
2000  lbs.  . 
2000  lbs.  • 

$18.00  per  ton  of  20 
11.00  per  ton  of  20 

CWtS, 
CWtS. 

MEXICAN  FRESH  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES . 

In  a  report  date!  April  7,  Consul  Henry  C.  A.  Datum  at  Nogales, 
Sonora,  states  that  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Mexico  are  now  at  their  height,  and  that  trainloads  cross  the 
border  daily  at  Nogales,  running  as  high  as  48  cars  to  a  train.  The 
Pacific  Jjruit  Express  Company  expects  to  load  1,000  cars  in  Mexico  during 
April,  for  distribution  as  far  east  as  Chicago.     Tomatoes  comprise  the 
main  commodity  exported,  and  are  expected  to  fill  850  of  the  1,000  cars. 
The  remainder  will  carry  mixed  vegetables  and  cantaloupes. 

Heavy  rains  in  December  destroyed  large  areas  of  early  plantings, 
necessitating  replanting  and  delaying  in  consequence  the  start  of  the  ship- 
ping season.     The  possible  result  may  be  a  total  of  shipments  smaller  than 
tnat  of  ±923,  there  being  less  time  in  which  to  sell  before  the  American 
crops  come  on.     Cantaloupes  came  on  earlier  this  year,  7/hich  may  raise  the 
shipments  of  that  commodity  over  the  1923  figure  before  the  Imperial  Valley 
crop  is  ready. 
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MEXICAN  SRLSH  PEIT  MB  VESSTAB^SSS ,  -COHT'D. 

Tomato  shipments  more  than  trebled  in  the  s econd  hal f  of  March 
over  the  first  half,  jumping  f^om  92  cars  during  the  first  tw o  w^eks  to 
292  in  the  second  period,  irking  a  total  of  31b  cars  x or  the  mont h^ 
Solid  car  lots  average  800  hexes  to  tine  car    each  c%T^T^eteZ 
120  tomatoes  and  weighing some  30  P^;^"™  a  c^axa- 
cised  in  packing  only  fruit  r:hxch  ..ill  cfrr„  rceii^  - 
tive  scarcity  of  shipments  early  in  the  season,  prrees  We  heen  gooa 
out  may  he  expected  to  fall  as  the  croP  becomes  «re  At  the 

time  of  reporting  (April  7)  growers  recexvea.  $    50-$ 1.00  per 
shipping  point,  selling  at  destination  for  $2. ^  '  ^0  P.r  ex. 
are  made  either  through  agents  or  on  consignment  to  brokers. 

Of  the  March  shipments  93  per  cent  was  tomatoes    ^he  refining  2 
per  cent  being  largely  green  peas-     Canadian  cxtxes  got  .8  c.rs  durxng 
the  month,  chiefly  tomatoes. 


THE  ITALIAN  CITRUS  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 

The  Italian  export  trade  in  cxtrus  fruxt 
verses  in  recent  years.    Irom  an  average  annual  f^tl%0fsZfLs 
.hort  tons  during  1909-13,  production  has  dropped  to  63-,, 000  short  ,ons 
short  tons  ourx ^  Conned  f>om  441,000  short  tons  annually  to 

tons,  but  fell  to  254,000  short  tons  for  1921-23. 

In  a  report  dated  April  1,  1924,  Mr.  H.  Earle  Russell,  American 
Consul  at  Rome,  brings  out  the  fact  that  while  greater  a^*£nt  £ 
the  citrus  industry  in  America  has  cut  Italian  business  severely,  the 
expansion  of  that  industry  in  South  Africa  and  Austra^xa  o  i e  s  more  severe 
competition,     while  the  Ainerxcan  duty  of  tw  cents  per  pound  on  xmport.d 
lemons  is  a  serious  consideration,  the  ability  of  the  countries  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  to  put  fruit  on  the  market  durxng_tne  ^opean  st^ner 
is  an  even  worse  blow  to  Italian  growers.    With  regara  to  tne 
trade  the  annual  average  for  1909-13  of  103,000  snort  tons  of  lemons  fell 
away  during  1922-23  to  only  43,000  short  tons,  with  all  xndxca.xons  po  nt 
in/ to  further  shrinkages.     Tie  loss  of  former  markets  xn  Central  and  west 
ern  ^  «  economic  collapse  of  those  mar, cts,  ie  felt  ver y^ever el, 
Normally 55  per  cent  of  Italy's  acid  fruit  exports  went  bo 
ard  Russia.    France  and  Switzerland  have  increased  their  ta-mgs,  but  the 
aggregate  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  former  ^  trade.  These 
Retort,  coupled  with  indifferent  and  backward  methods  of  cultivation  and 
marketing  at" home,  indicate  a  very  discouraging  oatloo*.  for  Italian  extras 
fruit. 
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CITRUS  FRUITS  IK  CUBA. 

Many  varieties  of  citrus  fruits  arc  indigenous  to  Cuba.  Over 
20,000  acres  are  devoted  to  tlieir  cultivation,  with  an  annual  yield  esti- 
mated at  nearly  $15,000,000.     The  sovr  and  "bitter  orange  ere  found  grow- 
ing -wild  in  almost  every  forest  of  the  island.     The  line  is  also  found  in 
more  or  less  abundance  scattered  over  rocky  hillsides,  but  it  is  the  sweet 
orange  and  the  grapefruit  that  are  the  great  commercial  factors. 

The  approximate  yearly  yield  in  Cuba  is  about  50,000  boxes,  of 
which  some  10,000  are  exported  to  the  United  States.     The  London  market 
takes  about  25,000  crates  per  annum. 

In  the  Isle  of  Pines  there  are  about  2,500  acres  under  cultivation. 
Prices  range  from  $2.75  the  box  to  $1.75  f .o.b.  Neuva  Gerona,  Isle 
of  Pines. 

In  1922  a  total  of  217,731  crates  of  grapefruit  were  shipped  from 
the  Isle,  and  in  the  first  three  months  of  1923  46,926  crates  were  shipped. 

Grapefruit . 

The  "Walters  grapefruit  is  regarded  as  the  best  commercial  variety 
and  most  of  the  fruit  shipped  from  Cuba  is  "YJalters"  fruit.  Other  kinds 
are  grown  also . 

Growers  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  accustomed  to  work  in  the 
groves  themselves,  but  it  is  also  necessary  In  practically  all  cases  to 
employ  additional  lahor.     Common  laborers  receive  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
day;  teamsters  receive  $2.00  per  day;  truck  drivers  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  day. 
Board  and  lodging  are  not  furnished  in  addition  to  wages.    Fruit  packers 
receive  5  cents  per  crate.    Efficient  packers  can  pack  from  60  to  100 
crates  per  day,  60  to  80  being  a  good  average.    As  packing  does  not  require 
much  physical  strength,  it  is  done  by  women  and  girls  as  well  as  by  men. 
The  fruit  which  ripens  in  August  and  September  is  much  more  profitable  than 
that  which  ripens  later,  the  reason  being  that  the  United  States  is  the 
principal  market  and  Florida  furnishes  the  larger  portion  of  grapefruit 
consumed.     This  fruit  ripens  about  six  weeks  earlier  in  Cuba  than  in  Flor- 
ida.    Consequently,  when  the  Florida  fruit  comes  on  the  market,  prices  drop 
and  Cuban  growers  must  take  a  much  reduced  profit  or  sometimes  sell  at  the 
cost  of  production. 

Exports  of  this  commodity  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  of  1921 
and  1922  were  valued  at  $667,222  and  $732,296  respectively. 

Two  crops  of  grapefruit  are  shipped  per  annum. 

Report,  Dec.  15,  1923,  Consul  Arthur  C.  Frost,  Habana,  Cuba. 
"Cuba",  published  by  Pan  American  Union,  1923,  page  22. 

Report  of  Overseas  Trade,  Rept.  on  Cuba,  1922,  pp.  12  and  13;  1923,  p.  18. 
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CITRUS  FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  SPAIN. 

The  development  of  the  British  market  for  Spanish  oranges  daring 
the  third  decaie  of  the  l$th  centary  "brought  about^the  planting  of 
orange  groves  on  a  large  and  commercial  scale,  says  the  American  Consul 
Robert  Harden  located  at  Valencia,  Spain.    The  chief  centers  are  the 
Provinces  of  Valencia,  Castellon  and  Murcia  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain, 
and  the  Provinces  of  Seville  and  Cordoba. 

Valencia  is  pre-eminently  the  sweet  orange  region.    Lemons,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  produced  to  any  extent  in  the  Valencia  district.  Lemons 
are  grown  extensively^  as  is  the  bitter  orange  used  for  marmalade,  in  the 
Province  of  Seville.. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  acreage  in  Spain  planted  to  oranges 
in  1922  is  225,000  acres. 

From  its  fifth  to  its  sixth  year,  an  orange  tree  begins  to  bear 
fruit  in  considerable  quantities,  tut  not  until  its  tenth  or  twelfth 
year  does  it "bear  fully. 

Lemon  trees,  although  ini  flower  the  year  round,  bear  their  greatest 
crops  in  November,  April,  and  May. 

Orange  lands  are  valuable  and  sell  from  $700  to  $1,000  per  acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre  -  20,000  lbs, 

Average  yield  per  tree  -  about  275  Lbs, 

Seville,  Spain. 

A  normal  crop  in  Seville  is  about  12,000*000  pounds. 
The  citrus' fruit  industry  in  the  Seville  region  consists  chiefly 
of  the  growing  of  sour  oranges  for  the  English  market,  reports  American 
Consul  William  C.  Burdett  located  at  Seville.     Sweet  oranges  are  grown  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  are  not  exported.    Practically  no  lemons  or  limes 
are -grown. 

The  crops  are  bought  up  by  a  few  local  firms  who  effect  the  ship- 
ments to  England. 

Malaga  District,  Spain. 

The  estimated  citrus  fruit  crop  was  from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
greater  in  1922  than  in  1°21,  according  to  American  Consul  G.  Smith, 
Malaga.    Cn  this  basis,  the  crop  would  amount  to; 

Lemons:     Approximately  160,000  to  172,000  boxes. 

Bitter  oranges:     Approximately  100,000  to  120,000  boxes. 

Sweet  Oranges:     Approximately  90,000  to  110,000  boxes. 

Great  Britain  is  uhe  principal  narket  for  citrus  fruit  from  Malaga, 
taking  50  per  cent  of  the  lemons  exported,  and  nearly  all  of  the  bitter 
oranges  sent  abroad;  consequently  the  British  demand  controls  local  prices* 
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ITALY  -  ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  CITRUS  FRUITS,  1913,  1921,  AND  1922* 


Area 

Acreage 

:  1913 

1921 

:  1922 

Uncultivated  .... 

{•  lit  T"  1  Tr  r\  4-  y3 

Total   

:  Acres 

t  153,696 
:        Ilk, 160 

1  Acres 

149,743 
•  118,114 

;  Acres 

i  149,743 
;  117,867 

:  267,856 

:  267,857 

:  267,610 

Frait 

:  Production 

:  1913 

:  1921 

1  1922 

Total  citrus  fruits  

For  Provinces  in  which  the. 
greatest  production  occurs. 

Lemons  • 

Mandarines  «< 

.Apples,  pears,  quince,  and; 

:  1,000  Ids. 
I  1,932,332  : 

:  1,000  lbs. 
\  i,353,4o4 

:     1,000  lbs. 
1,493,396 

9^8,860  , 
.      906,532  : 
69,  ¥+5  : 

!        677,694  : 
615,083  1 
48,722  : 

764,555 
659,396 
55,776 

593.699  \ 

422. 181 

610,674 

Notizie  Periodiche  di  Statistica  Agraria,  Juiie,  1923,  p.  219;  April. 
1922,  p.  156;  April,  1914,  p.  I65. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  production  of  lemons,  oranges,  and 
mandarines  in  the  principal  provinces  of  Italy  is  practically  the 
total  production  of  citrus  fruits.    Some  fruit  is  produced  in  provinces 
other  than  those  included  in  the  total  for  the  various  classes  of  citrus 
fruits,  but  this  production  is  relatively  unimportant. 

PRODUCTION  OF  LIMES  IN  DOMINICA  (LEEWARD  ISLANDS) . 

The  chief  industry  in  Dominica  is  the  production  of  lime  juice 
products.    The  lime  crop  for  the  past  five  years,  calculated  in  barrels 
(capacity  U.55  cubic  feet)  is  recorded  below: 


1918    318,000  Barrels 

1919    402,000  » 

1920    369,000  « 

1921    516,000  n 

1922    400,000  « 


Colonial  Report  No.  II95,  Leeward  Islands,  1922-23,  page  15. 
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GREEK  PRODUCTION  OF  CITRUS  FRUITS,  1921-22  TO  1923-24. 

Fruit  1Q21-22       I           1922-23  :  1923-2U, 

_  ______       .          jjQjnbers  :  Numbers 

Oranges   :  53,000,000     :        152,000,000  :  61,100,000 

Mandarines  :  IS, 000,000    :          63,000,000  :  58,100,000 

Lemons  :  31,000,000    :         1+9.000,000  :  29,000,000 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  London,  May  2,  1924,  page  247. 
Consular  Report,  Athens,  Jan.  4,  1923* 


ORANGES:       IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,   CALENDAR  YEARS,  1909  TO  1923 


Year  end. 

:  United 

:  British 

:  Other 

Dec. 31  • 

:  Spain- 

:  Italy 

:  States 

:  W.Indies 

:  countries 

:  Total 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes 

;      Boxes  : 

Boxes 

1909  • 

7.S88.0H9 

187,376: 

63,830- 

'  177,447 

589,122. 

8,905,824 

1910  : 

6,913,632: 

150,850- 

47,419' 

184,576 

s  552,309. 

7,853,786 

1911  

6,1*93,  SOU: 

270,131: 

62,121: 

132,744: 

628  ,686: 

7,537,486 

1912  : 

7,114,513: 

119,800: 

62,897: 

121,544 

567,304 

7,986,058 

1913  : 

7,211,130 

:  164,634- 

34,574: 

106,637 

800,649: 

,  8,317,624 

Average 

.  3,130,156 

1909-1913 . , 

7,125,226; 

178,558^ 

54,168. 

144,590 

627,614 

191^  

:  6,165/402 

21S,53l' 

34,746' 

:  71,554 

:  844,401 

7,334,634 

1915  

.  8,236,141: 

110,474. 

48,515- 

64,195 

:  164,764 

:  8,624,039 

1916  

•  3,135,307- 

149,397- 

29,938 

49,933 

:  71,592- 

;  8,436,167 

1917  

3,891,01%: 

126,663- 

8,953 

:      114 v 330 

:  5,936 

4,046,896 

19 18  

3,325,072 

439,884 

599: 

9,557 

:  16,707- 

3,791,819 

1919  

:  6,844,329 

247,715: 

50,600 

:  110,300 

215,120 

:  7,468,064 

1920  

:  5,529,222 

232,129 

11,473 

:  82,223 

:  365,430 

:  6,320, 482 

1921  

:  7,430,346 

:  147,906 

:  4i,057 

:  101,132 

:  640,472 

:  8,410,913 

1922  

:   3,  794,  51*+ 

:  95,779 

5.^3 

92,341 

:  1.038,512 

: 10,026,589 

1923  

: 10,950,632 

Compiled  from  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  vol.  I;  1922  vol.  II » 
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CITRUS  FRUITS:  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT 
'•  ■"  -BRITAIN.  1 

Mr.  R.  A. -H.  Egerton,  clerk  in  the  American  Consulate  General  at  London 
writes  of  the  phenomenal  post  war  interest  of  Britishers  in  grapefruit.  Scarcely 
knoi-n  in  Great  Britain  before  the  war,  this  fruit  has  gained  in  favor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  imports  for  1323  standing  at  3,539,200  pounds.    Following  is  a  oab.e  ot 
imports  covering  the  three  years  1920-1922,  together  with  the  percentages  iur- 
nished  "by  various  sources* 


Country  oi 
..  Origin 


United  States   

Other  Foreign 

countries  

Total  Foreign 

countries ......... 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 
British  West  Indies 
Other  British 

Possessions  

Total  British 

possessions ...... 

Grand  Total  


...    .  1920  : 

1921  _J 

1922 

Quantity  : 

Per  cent  : 

Quantity  : 

Per  cent: 

Quantity: 

Per  cent 

1000  lbs.: 
S97  : 

52.37  : 

1000  lbs.: 
1,255  : 

■  52.24  : 

1000  lbs: 
2,148  : 

60.69 

4.81  : 

345  : 

,    lU.36  : 

•        56  : 

1.5S 

971  : 
204 
315  : 

63,17  ! 
.  13*29 
20.49 

•  1,600 
168 

:  .  614 

66.62  ' 
\  6.99 
:  25.56 

.  2,204 

698 
•  620 

62.27 
:  19.72 
:  17.52 

U7 

5  3-05 

:  20 

i  .83 

\  .48 

^66 

:  1,537 

:.  36*82 
;  100.00 

802 
2,402 

:  33-3S 
:  100.00 

:  1,335' 
s  .3,539 

:  37.72 

:  100.00 

The  percentage  of  Empire  fruit  is  steadily  increasing  as  is  tha   of  -  the^ 
United'  States.    Other  countries,  which  means  South  America  and  Spain,  are  falling 
off.  Within  the  Empire,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  shows  the  greatest  strength. 

Retail  price  comparisons  show  Cuban  and  American  fruit  to  be  the-  most  ex- 
pensive   at  17  to  22  cents  each,  with  the  higher  price  applying  largely  to  the 
American  supplies.    African  shipments  pass  at  8  to  12  cents.    All  prices  tend  to 
*o  higher  owing  to  demand  being  neither  great  enough  nor  steady  enough  to  enable 
retailers  to  depend  upon  being  able  to  dispose  of  their  entire  stock,  wrapelruit 
is  becoming  more  popular,  but  is  not  yet  well  enough  known.    Of  the  American  fruit 
that  from  Texas  is  said  to  find  special  favor.    Jamaican,  Florida  and  Cuban  fruit 
are  all  classed  by  the  trade  as  rather  similar  in  quality  and  flavor.     That  1  rora 
South  Africa  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  types  mentioned,  frequently  runnin, 
as  high  as  96  to  the  box.     It  is  less  Juicy,  with  a  thick  ^^If.Sf^?^ 


resembling  a  bitter  lemon.    Fortunately  for  African  growers,   the  British  public 
is  not  vet  appreciative  of  differences  in  quality  and  flavor.     California  fruit 
has  the" hardest  sledding  of  all,     It  is  not  clear  just  what  has  created  the  un- 
popularity toward  the  product  of  that  state,  but  so  far  it  cannot  compete  even 
with  South  African  supplies. 


May  23,  19 2U. 


Foreign  Crops  and  Markets* 


H71. 


Country , 


19- 


3/  -  INTIRNAT IOML  TRADE,  1913,  1921  -  1923, 

 (Boxes  of  78  lbs.)  

5   "       :  1921  :       '  1922 


1923 


s: 


United  Kingdom, 

Germany  , 

France  , 

Austria  

Netherlands .  .  , 
Ho  r -nay  

Sweden  

Denmark  

Italy  •  

Spain  

United  States. 

Japan  

Cuba  

Greece. 


1,000  : 
Boxes  : 

7,955' 
,  H,io6 

c/3,^31 

;  2,832 
:  678 
:c/  213 

177 

:  98 

:  5 

'  ir 


Exports: 
1,000  : 
Boxes  : 

:  /"^ 
:c/  36: 

:  90: 

U  I 


3,691: 
l6,0SU: 

906: 

*+72: 
179: 
c/  26: 


Imports 
" 1,000 
Boxes 
2,227 

1,60+ 
2/ 3.^17 

1,1^3: 
c/  2U6: 

351: 

253: 


Exports: 
1,000  : 
Boxes  : 

30! 


ape rt?!:  Exports  :  Imports: Exports 


1,000 
Boxes 
9,279: 


539 
c/2,906 

1.351 

c/  289: 

2U9: 
:  2Ul: 


1,000 
Boxes 

c/  5U 


1,000  :  1,000 
Boxes  :  Boxes 

10,715: 

38^-:  b/ 

c/3,S53:c/  "  61 


7:  1,20+: 


--:c/ 


£/ 


3,133: 

12,269: 

2,221: 
281: 


2,^57: 
11,236: 
1,32c 


379: 
21+6: 
261 : 

§/ 


67 


2,259 


l:e/  2,587 
2,29)i 


93: 


—  :c/     112:   :c/  115: 


a/  Includes  Mandarins  and  China  oranges,  b/  Hot  separately  stated,  c/  Includes 
lemons-  d/;  Less  than  5C0.  e/  Ten  months  ending  Oct.  31.  fj  Expressed  in  value 
only,  Includes  limes. 

Compiled  from  original  official  sources  except  T/here  otherwise  noted.  


LEMONS    -    INTERNATIONAL  TRADE,  1913,  1921  -  1923. 

(Boxes  of  8U  lbs.)  


Country , 


Austria. . .  

Germany ........ 

United  Kingdom. 
Netherlands 

Denmark.  

Sweden  

Italy  

Spain  

United  States . , 
Cuba  


1913 


1921 


1922 


Imports: 

Exports: 

Imports: 

Exports: Imports: 

Exports: 

imports: 

Exports 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  ;  1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

Boxes  ; 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  :  Boxes  : 

Boxes 

Boxes  : 

Boxes 

1,519  : 

965 

218 

a/ 

i  972 

a/          :  571 

;  5+1 

a/  ™ 

b/  896 

!  1,072 

 :  1,160 

:  1,250 

75 

i  H 

:  1R1 

:         23:  136 

:  11 

i  139 

!  10 

23  • 

:  27 

:   :  28- 

:  28 

22 

:  26 

:   :  28 

28 

x 

:  8,005 

:  1 

:  M55:c/ 

:  3,567 

:  3,699 

e/ 

:  27 

:        2^0 :  c/ 

:  157 

:d/  89 

:  53 

\ej 

:        30U:  1,321 

1?U 

:  1,^99 

:  is: 

5  3 

1923 


Compiled  from  official  sources  except  where  otherwise  noted. 


NOTES:  a./  Not  separately  stated, 
c/  Less  than  500  boxes. 
ej  Expressed  in  value  only. 


b/  Includes  limes  and  grapefruit, 
d/  Ten  months  ending  October  31. 
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ORANCES:     EXPORTS  FROM  TEE  UNITED  STATES,  YEARS  ENDING-  JUNE  30,  1910- 

1923  AND  9  MONTHS  ( JULY-MARCH)  1921+ . 


Year  end.  : 

Not; 

Unit  ed  : 

a/ 

Jane  30. 

Canada  ; 

Zealand  ; 

Kingdom  : 

Australia 

• 

Boxes 

Boxes  : 

Boxes 

Boxes 

1910  : 

831, 260 : 

8,375: 

32,710: 

1,100 

1,132,760: 

13,933: 

22,536: 

— — 

1912  »:  * 

1,152,866: 

14,554: 

15,36S: 

200 

1,017,51+5: 

13,978: 

1^,833: 

3,639 

I9IU. 

1, ^91, 539: 

18,509: 

31,719: 

Ave. 1° 10-  : 

19lU.  . : 

1,135.191+: 

13,870: 

23,k33: 

988 

1,682,8-24: 

14049: 

35,?kS: 

5,451 

1  nil  f* 

.  1,^89, 7H6 

27,021: 

23,352: 

9,301 

~\  C\  ~l  — 1 

1,726, 39U 

1  27,991: 

21,116- 

16,416 

191S  : 

1,190,629 

:  10,230: 

3,181 

!   — 

1919  : 

1,315,207 

:  5,330- 

k2,738 

1                             ■  1 — 9 

1,501,121 

:  29,3^0: 

16,083 

:  3,360 

1921. 

1,820,800 

:  23,998 

.  26,594 

• 

1,531,364 

:.  23,220 

:  17,515 

r,  5 

1,674,105 

:  ,  19,976 

27,572 

:  1 

(,9  months): 

Jaly'23-  : 

March  ■  24  * . : 

1,544,958 

:  20,242 

4o,9iS 

:  12,750 

Year  end.  ; 

Philippine 

j  Other 

June  30.  : 

Is lends 

:  Panama 

:  Countries 

:  Total 

Boxes 

:  Boxes 

:  Boxes 

:  Boxes 

TATA 

1,331 

:  1,981 

5,3^3 

:  932,118 

T  Pn  -1 

1,710 

:  l,5k2 

:  6,792 

1,179,273 

1912  : 

4,186 

:  2,938 

7,251 

:  1,197,363 

2,813 

:  1,145 

:            ■  9,230 

:  1,063,233 

2,443 

:  425 

14,236 

:  1,558,921 

Ave.1910-  : 

191^- 

2,4°7 

:  1,606 

:  8,594 

:  1,186,182 

k,59b 

:  3,337 

:  13,102 

;:  l,759,k05 

1916  : 

5,302 

:  4,411 

:  15,909 

:  1,575,042 

7,^32 

:  4,026 

:  46,997 

:  1,850,372 

19 18  J 

7,k6i 

:  3,337 

t  25,63° 

:  1,240,477 

7,652 

:  l;6c0 

:  23,593 

1,402,180 

1920  : 

18,379 

:  7,29H 

:  ^3,326 

:  1,619,393 

1921  : 

24,275 

:  4,496 

:  100,57S 

:  2,000,741 

1922  : 

19,596 

:  842 

43,?96 

:  i,64o,g3S 

1923  : 

29,209 

:  865 

:  47,434 

1,759,212 

(9  months): 

July' 23  -  : 

March '24..: 

21,525 

:  848 

L  IMS 

:  _      1,  693,104 

a/  Includes 

Tasmania  1910-1914. 

Compiled  from  Commerce  &  Navigation  of  the  United  States  1910-1918 
and  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  I919-I923. 


May  28,  1924.  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.  473. 

LEMONS  a/:     IMPOSTS  INTO  TBS  UNITED  STATES,   BY  COUNTRIES,  TEAR  ENDING- 
JUNE  30,  1910-13,   1922,   I923,  AND  NINE  MONTHS. 
(JULY,  1923  -  MARCH,  1924) 


One  box  =  84  lbs. 


Year'  ending 
June  30  - 

:  Italy 

:  Cuba 

:      Other  : 
countrie  s 

TOTAL 

IP  10  

1911  

1312  

1913  ...... 

;      Bo  xe  s 
:  1,S91,4S3 
.     1,531,564  ■ 
:  1,729,466 
:  1,778,466 

;    .  Bo  xe  s 
358 
265 
203 
1,346 

;  Boxes 

15,508 
:  14,844 

i  ■  4,133 
:  22,764 

:        Bo  xe  s 

1,907,319 
'  1,606,773 

1,733,802 
:  1,302,576 

1 0  00 

1923   

"U  '             "7  CO     1  OO 

.Dy        789,729  . 
1,441,603 

188 

y  5.13k 

20,333  ' 

by      (94,  009 

1,462,124 

Nine  months, 
July,  I923  - 
March,  I924   : 

611,286 

6,546'  : 

617,832 

Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  I9IO-I3,  and 


Monthly  Summaries  of  Eoreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

NOTES:     aj  Reported  in  value  only,  19l4~December,  1921. 
b/  January- June,  1922. 


GRAPEFRUIT:     IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,   1919-1923  AND  NINE  MONTHS, 
JULY,  I923-MARCH,  1924. 


Year  ending  :  Imports  :  Expo rts  

June  30  -  :  Quantity        :  Value   Quant i ty      :  Value 

:  Pounds            :  Dollars      :       Boxes  :  Dollars 

1919   ...   :  —  :  447,257      :   : 

1920    :   :  466,358      :  —  : 

1921   :   :  685,63°,      :   : 

1922                   :  —  :  583,872      :aj      140,229  :aj  456,007 

1923    :   :  643,452      :  252,134  :  830,738 

Nine  months,            :  :  :  : 

July,  I923-             :  :  :  : 

March,  I92U  .   :  10,760,921    :  314,636      :  211,209  :  569 , 515 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
a]  January  1  to  June  30. 
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LEMONS  a/:  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  COUNTRIES, 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I9.I3  -  1923  AND  NINE  MONTHS, 
(JULY,  I323-MARCH,  I92U) 


One 


"box  -  8k  pounds. 


Year  ending 

:  Canada 

:  Australia 

:    Russia  in 

:    New  Zealand 

June  30  - 

Asia 

:      Boxe  s 

Boxe  s 

'       Bo yes 

:       Bo  xe  s 

1913   : 

:     •       lK 310 

!                        50  ' 

:  150 

19  lU 

:  6*4,33!+ 

:  3 

1915  

:  100,075 

'  5.375 

:         ■  2,997 

:  2,370 

135,183 

:  '        9,799  : 

'  6,370 

1917   : 

11+3,709 

:            5,800  . 

656 

r  8,1+82 

1918      . ,  : 

122,153 

!                 —   ; 

100 

3,683 

1919   " 

:        279,836  : 

l   

x  30 

5,291 

1920  , 

:     '  239,335 

:  5.010 

:  31 

:  10,111 

1921 

'         269,397  : 

:            1,250  . 

65  : 

13,030 

19S,  1+28  : 

  : 

11  : 

10,155 

1923    : 

126,899  : 

715  : 

1  : 

8,1+57 

Nine  months  -  : 

July,  I923-  : 

March,  192*4  .  : 

•    109.99^  : 

1,036  : 

1  : 

9,060 

Philippine  : 

Other 

China 

Islands 

countries 

TOTAL 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes 

1913   : 

1,897  : 

2,069  ■ 

3.^73  : 

81,9^9 

19  lU  ...  .  : 

2,107  : 

725  : 

2,906  : 

70,075 

1915   : 

2,966  : 
^,967  •• 

3,^79  : 

5,652  : 

122,911+ 

1916   : 

3,517  : 

7,800  : 

175,070 

1917   ' 

6,216  : 

2,993  : 

7,082  . 

1711,938 

i+,522  ! 

2,892  ! 

**.713  : 

138,063 

1919   : 

9.59^  : 

3,5^2  : 

6,058  . 

30*4,351 

1920   

10,265 

4,200  : 

7,567  1 

276,519 

1921  ,  .  ,   ,  : 

12,770 

5,702  j 

8,627  ! 

310,81+1 

1922   

'  10,95^  : 

5,860  : 

8.U07 

233,815 

1923    ! 

9,126  : 

5,076  : 

8,573  ! 

15*8,81+7 

Nine  months  -  : 

July,  1923- 

March,  192*+  .  : 

6,878  : 

3,387  : 

10,1+8*4  : 

140,8*40 

Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1913-1918,  and 
Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


aj  Included  in  "All  other,  green,  ripe  or  dried,"  prior  to  1913- 
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LElaDUS:    EXPORTS  ERQM  ITAL"S  Si  COUNTRIES,  CALENDAR  YEARS,  1898-1923. 


1  box  =  84  Ids. 


Year  : 

Turkey  : 

end.  : 

United  : 

United  : 

Austria: 

Russia: 

Germany : 

in  : 

lether-: 

Aus-  : 

Canada 

.Dec .  o.L : 

States  : 

Kingdom : 

Hungry : 

Europe  : 

lands  : 

tralia  : 

~\  r\r\r\ 

1,000  : 

1 , 000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1 , 000  : 

1 , 000  : 

1 , 000  : 

1,000 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Eoxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes 

1 , 602 : 

908 : 

557: 

246: 

182 : 

89: 

79 : 

36 : 

34 

T  QQQ 

ioyy .  ,  : 

1 » b09 : 

881 : 

951 : 

300 : 

240: 

139 : 

87 : 

32 : 

7 

iyou. .  : 

1  Air 

1,075; 

814: 

821 : 

314: 

218: 

108 : 

112 : 

50 : 

41 

iyui . . 

.       T     O  O  /* 

1,284 

1,099 : 

806  ■ 

478 : 

236  • 

54: 

129 , 

50 : 

53 

1  QHO 

o  n  co 
c ,  Do  r 

1 , 407 

1,051 

358  ■ 

469 ' 

35: 

140: 

41 : 

73 

IsUu . . 

i  one; 

T      Of~t"1  . 

1 , 221 : 

1  ,  2**7 

468  • 

392 : 

47 

99 

45: 

28 

XiJU'i.  . 

1 , 130 

1 ,  3o2 

37o 

^36 

73 

:  96 

38 

X3UD. . 

T  071 
1 ,  f ol 

'.  l,0bb 

1 , 141 

:  382 

b61 

:  41 

:  60 

39 

C  O 

;  oy 

~\  Q,OC 
IjUu. . 

:  1,126 

:  461 

:  6^-5 

:  74 

:  bO 

A  O 

:  7 

x  3U r .  > 

•     5  c;oi 

:    i , loo 

:  411 

coo 

:  688 

:  1UU 

:  bej 

0"7 

10 

X  C7UO  .  . 

:     c , 1U1 

T  ICC 

:  1,165 

:  1,254 

f*  C\  r-i 

:  687 

:  616 

:  77 

:  84 

on 

:  <^o 

O'? 

~\  QO.Q 
xyuy . . 

.       TO.  O/l 

1 ,  y  r  4 

:  1,314 

l         o  r\ 

:  1,329 

:  545 

:  762 

:  172 

:  73 

:  bl 

:  43 

xy±u. . 

.      O    "l  in 

:    <s ,  139 

:     1 , 318 

:  1,-boO 

:  510 

:  714 

:  237 

:  75 

:  36 

:  57 

iy ii . . 

i ,  y  33 

:  1,380 

:  1,232 

:  472 

:  829 

:  230 

:  82 

:  29 

:  65 

■I  J  1(0  ,  . 

•      "l  ooo 

:     1 , y92 

:  1,217 

:    1 , 101 

:  551 

:  1,033 

:  IS 

:  45 

:  36 

:  53 

Xt;  xo  .  . 

•       O    QT  C 

:  <i,yib 

:     1 , 143 

:    1 , 271 

:  674 

1 , 070 

:  162 

68 

r*  a 

:  54 

:  72 

iyi4. . 

•          TO  r-~i 

:  3,051 

:  1,396 

:    1 , 193 

:  568 

:  996 

:  262 

:  72 

:  48 

:  26 

T  en  e; 

iyio. . 

:  1,856 

:  1,137 

:  441 

309 

:  355 

:  3 

:  332 

:  27 

:  2 

iyio. . 

:  1,730 

:  1,065 

:  30 

16 

:  13 

:  13 

1917. . 

:  1,228 

:  676 

:  1 

:  --- 

:  3 

:  24 

1918. . 

:  942 

:  918 

:  a/ 

:  7 

1919. . 

:     1 , 023 

713 

;  93 

r  42 

:  55 

:  91 

:  40 

:  3 

:  9 

1920. . 

:  1,465 

:  522 

:  491 

:  1 

:  547 

:  147 

:  19 

4 

:  3 

1921. . 

:W 

1922. . 

:c/l,301 

1923. . 

:c/l,487 

ERUIT  AUCTIONS  IN  SWEDEN 


A  fresh  fruit  auction  company  has  "been  organised  in  the  city  of  Gote- 
hurg.    The  company  is  said  to  he  similar  to  those  found  in  Chicago,  London, 
Hull,  Liverpool  and  Hamburg,  and  is  known  as  Auktionsakbieholaget  i  Gotebures 
Frihavn. 


According  to  a  report  from  Mr.  Andrew  R.  Nelson,  clerk  in  the  American 
Consulate  at  Gothsburg,  the  new  company  was  organized  with  a  maximum  capital 
of  $60,500  at  par  exchange.    .On  applying  for  a  licence,   the  founders  pointed 
out  that  in  1922,  at  par  exchange,  fruit  valued  at  $717,732  nacsed  through 
Goteburg  harbor,  rising  in  1923  on  the  same  basis  to  $1,072,000.     The  comnanv 
grants  the  city  1/4  of  1  per  cent  of  all  sales  and  charges  shippers  a  commissio~ 
of  5  per  cent.     It  is  said  that  municipal  authorities  are  pleased  with  the  new 
company,  but  that  bitter  opposition  is  met  with  from  the  fruit  importe-s  1  fnvH 
agents'  and  fruit  dealers'  associations.  ^     '  rmt 
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LEMONS:  EXPORTS  EBOM  ITALY  331  COUmiES,  CAJESbfiB  TEASS  1398-1923. 


CONT'D. 


Tear 
end. 
Dec.3x 


1  box  =  84  lbs. 


Argen- 
tina 


1,000 
Boxes 


1898. . 

33 

:  26 

1899. . 

16 

:  24 

1900. . 

25 

:  13 

1901. . 

:  27 

:  24 

1902. . 

:  15 

:  30 

1903. . 

:  16 

:  35 

1204. . 

:  15 

:  28 

1905. . 

:  23 

:  18 

1906. . 

:  19 

:  54 

1907. . 

:  36 

:  89 

1908. . 

:  31 

:  13 

1909. . 

:  36 

:  34 

1910. . 

:  32 

:  33 

1911. . 

:  60 

:  19 

1912. . 

:  29 

:  83 

1913. . 

:  38 

:  94 

1914. . 

:  20 

:  55 

1915. . 

:  40 

:  52 

1916. . 

:  36 

1917. . 

:  26 

1918. . 

•  Wl 

1919. . . 

:  22 

:  53 

1920. . 

43 

137 

1921.  . 

1922. .  ; 

1923.  .  : 

Rou- 
mania 
1,000 
Boxes 


France 


1,000 

Boxes 

25 
46 
43 
59 
51 
39 
87 
119 
159 
94 
64 
87 
67 
113 
77 
56 
55 
107 
97 
236 
433 
285 
210 


Belgium 


1.0C0 

Boxes 


3Vit";er 
-1  an&_ 
1,000 
Boxes 


Den- 
mark 


1 , 000 
Boxes 


aj  Less  than  500  boxes, 
b/  Reported  in  value  only 
cj  Imports  into  the  U.  S. 
Commerce . 


Norway 
& 

Sweden 


1,000 
Boxes 


1  Q 

.  n 
,  i 

:  o 

:  l 

!  Xi 

18 

X  C7 

P. 

.               X  X 

:  d 

.  Tf 
,  ( 

30 

1  Q 

>  X 

i  XX 

p 

«               "1  P 
.  XO 

.  32 

27 

7 

i  ( 

.  D 

p 

I               X  < 

34 

1  9 

»  Zf 

.  ±\j 

50 

28 

>                   J.  -J 

T 

»  X 

•  *± 

PR 

,  (SO 

65 

39 

35 

1  7 

R 

1  o 

•  XO 

56 

:  56 

13 

1  7 

*                       X  1 

1  7 

•                X  ' 

PX 

67 

:  67 

22 

:  29 

»  ^r 

63 

:  46 

:  72 

17 

58 

•                X  ( 

72 

:  85 

:  19 

:  24 

81 

•                     w  -J- 

1  R 

93 

:  63 

:  51 

:  32 

:  45 

:  16 

62 

:  74 

:  74 

:  24 

:  59 

:  18 

115 

:  88 

:  53 

:  39 

:  24 

:  25 

126 

:  83 

:  56 

73 

:  40 

:  74 

105 

:  78 

:  71 

64 

:  20 

:  49 

107 

:  77 

:  43 

:  42 

:  23 

:  60 

:  448 

:  108 

:  48 

:  24 

:  91 

:  2,193 

:  164 

:  56 

:  36 

:  57 

1 ,  647 

:  4 

:  2 

:  23 

:  74 

:  40 

:  8 

46 

32 

948 

39. 

18 

:  5 

170 

65 

164 

:  10. 

19 

20. 

172 

Egypt 


1,030 
Boxes 


Other 

1, 000 
Boxes 


in  reports  of 
as  taken  from 


Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
reports  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domest 


1C 


Lemons  have  been  reduced  to  boxes  on  the  basis  of  84  pounds  to  the  box. 
Compiled  from:    tovimento  Commerciale  Del  Regno  D ' Italia. 

  0  ----- 

th*  r.-^T? ,  i^orts  lut0  thy  States  show  considerable  quantities  comin-  from! 

lemons  ^         °™"D*  are  evide»^  --exports"  of  ItalLn  orlpanish 


May  28,  1924 


Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 


477 


LEMONS :  IMPOSTS  IMO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  MONTHS,  NOVEMBER  1922  - 

APRIL  1924. 


Months .  : 

1921-22.  : 

1923-23. 

1  OO  rl  OA 

:  Boxes 

Boxes 

29 

<c(J4 ,  you 

COD,  'U'i 

CO     A  CO 

OO  ,  -±Dtf> 

RPP 

September   

:  29,581 

89 , 384 

:             34 , 874 

December   

:  '  12,718 

:  79,914 

:  18,656 

January  

:  27,014 

:  89,397 

:  10,818 

February  

:  47,756 

:  v5o,l/o 

OA  DQ/L 

March  

:  125,232 

:  194,882 

:       "  18,300 

:  105,720 

:  137,233 

May  

:  214,615 

166,099 

262,571 

312,695 

Total  for  year  end- 
ing June  30  .... 

1,462,159 

(9  mo. ) 622, 610 

COMPILED  PROM:  Monthly  Summaries  of  the  Bureau  of  foreign  and  Domestic 


Commerce, 


)!TTHLY  AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PP.ICES  OP  CALIFORNIA!!  AND  SICILIAN  LEMONS 
IN  NET*  YORK,  JANUARY,  1922  TO  APRIL,  1924. 


Expressed  as  flat  averages  of  range  of  quotations  per  "box  of 
300  to  360  lemons  of  first  quality. 


1  Q  7 

p 

:            19  2 

3 

:         19  2  4 

Month 

Califorri^n 

Sicilian 

Caliicrnian 

■Sicilian 

:Californian 

Sicilian 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollar 

'S 

January  . . 

:       4. 54 

5.72 

:  3.65 

:       3.53  : 

3.22 

February. . 

6.15 

:  4.78 

;  5.81 

4.44 

:       3.40  : 

2.84 

March  .... 

:       5.07  : 

3 . 40 

4.93 

3.69  . 

3.56  : 

3.42 

April  .... 

4 . 61 

:  3.58 

5.03 

3.05  . 

3.71 

3.53 

May  

5.58 

4 . 46 

6.09 

3.80  . 

June  .... 

6.28  : 

5.56  . 

8.69 

5.S8  . 

July  

5.06 

4.38  : 

6.60 

5.65  : 

August  ...  . 

5.44 

•    4.24  : 

8.66 

6.23  : 

September . 

:       8.54  : 

6.53  • 

7.18 

5.33  . 

October  . . 

10.78  : 

7.10  . 

5.00 

3.02  : 

November  . 

10.22  : 

6.42  : 

5.?6 

3.05  : 

December. .  , 

7 . 04 

4.83  . 

3.  73 

P   Q1  < 

New  York  Packer,  weekly. 
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